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Happy New Year to art and classroom teachers everywhere. May the new 
year bring you lots of new ideas for creative art activities. May you be 
blessed with students who respond with enthusiasm. 


Happy New Year to all the teachers who submitted articles during the 
past year to Arts and Activities. You shall have an extra star for sharing 
your ideas with other teachers. Courage to teachers who have thought 
about writing up an activity and submitting it for possible publication. 
May your photographs all turn out sharp and clear. 

Happy New Year to teachers who have rooms with screwed-down desks 
and no sinks. May your community vote a big bond issue during the 
coming year. 

A special greeting to all children who remember to bring scrap material 
from home and to the mamas who help find all the stuff for them. 
Happy New Year to all the firms who have advertised in Arts and Activi- 
ties during the past year. May your orders double in the coming months, 
And Happy New Year to teachers who send in pictures for our 3rd 
National Exhibition of American Child Art. May your packages all be 


mailed by February | and arrive in good condition, filled with big colorful 
paintings! 


Sincerely, 
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SHOP, TALK 





Attractive bulletin boards are vital and 
valuable in today’s classroom but the cut- 
out letters needed for effective displays 
always require 
hours of tedious 
work. Now cut- 
out letters are 
available for in- 
stant use. Made 
from durable 
colored card- 
board, these let- 
ters have many uses in signs, displays, 
and posters, and they serve to stimulate 
children’s interest in spelling and phonet- 
ics. The letters come in a variety of colors 
and sizes and are mounted with a re-usable 
adhesive. Both adhesive and letters are 
inexpensive. Free samples and more infor- 
mation will be sent to you if you write No. 
235 on your Inquiry Card. 





A real “brainstorm” that resulted from 
close cooperation between a rubber stamp 
manufacturer and elementary grade school 
teachers is the new grading set that can 





save you valuable time when you're grad- 
ing papers. The set consists of 12 clear, 
easy-to-read legends that enable a teacher 
to rubber-stamp 99 percent of the com- 
ments she'd otherwise have to write out. 


Each of the 12 rubber stamps comes in 
an individual box with its own self-inking 
pad. For more details write No, 236 on 
your Inquiry Card. 


Magnetic letters, numerals, shapes, frac- 
tional parts, etc., are available for use with 
metal chalkboards or any metal surface. 
Every magnetic set is die-cut from heavy 
pressed board with powerful magnets fas- 
tened to the back of each piece. Large. 
colorful and visible from the back of the 
classroom, they have many uses in dem- 
onstrations, drills and sign-making. For 
an illustrated brochure describing all the 
sets (which by the way sell for very low 
prices) write No. 238 on your Inquiry 
Card. 


A new guide booklet outlining the “key- 
hoard experience” method of teaching ele- 
mentary music now is available free to 
classroom teachers. Developed by authori- 
ties of the American Music Conference 
and the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence Piano Committee, the lesson plan out- 
lines keyboard experience from grades 





three to six, although the information may 
be easily adapted for earlier or later 
grades. A copy of the booklet, titled “A 
Suggested Keyboard Experience Lesson 
Plan”, is available free to you if you write 
No. 239 on your Inquiry Card. 


A “Book of Ideas” has recently come 
out that is designed as an aid to planning 
practical and attractive school interiors. 
The “School Planning Guide Book” 
stresses wall covering installations, for it's 
put out by manufacturers of a textured 
vinyl fabric. The versatility and _practi- 
cality of the colorful vinyl fabric is 
illustrated throughout a wide range of ap- 
plications—auditoriums, gymnasiums, cor- 
ridors, classrooms, dormitories, bulletin 
boards, upholstery, etc. The specific ad- 
vantages of the product are detailed, chief 
of which probably is simple, low-cost 
maintenance. For a copy of the school 
planning guide book, write No. 240 on 
your Inquiry Card. 


If you have not yet obtained your MAG- 
NUS Craft Materials catalog, please do it 
right away. The profusely illustrated 1958 
fall edition consists of 32 pages, compre- 
hensively indexed, crammed full of all 
standard craft supplies as well as many 
materials for unusual art activities. For 
your copy write No. 241 on your Inquiry 
Card. 


A construction set from which children 
aged six and up can create realistic build- 
ings has now been manufactured, following 
true architectural principles and_ incor- 
porating actual construction practices in 
the assembly of scale models. The set con- 
sists of interlocking bricks, half-bricks and 
bagle brinks and includes white doors and 
windows that open, jalousies, sliding over- 





head garage doors and roofing material 
and such accessories as windows, lintels, 


coping blocks and transom panels. Any 
set may be added to another to increase 
the building possibilities and enable young 
architects to plan and make an entire 
village. For more information and _ prices. 
write No. 242 on your Inquiry Card. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co.'s school 
equipment division manufactures and dis- 
tributes a complete line of classroom furni- 





ture needs. Included are wood and rein- 
forced plastic (Fiberglas) chairs in .-ix 
“living room for learning” colors and 
eight sizes keyed to students’ growth, stu- 
dent and teacher desks, classroom tab):s, 
a complete line of floor and wall cabine's, 
chalkboard, pegboard, flannelboard and _e- 
lated visual aids. ‘All pieces have be -n 
conceived as flexible items to encoura se 
and facilitate varying classroom nee.|s, 
Write No. 243 on your Inquiry Card ‘or 
more information and prices on the lat: st 
in school furniture. 


High fidelity in the classroom? As purt 
of a complete line of audio equipment 
designed exclusively for educational use. a 
California manufacturer is now marketing 
a lightweight, four-speed, portable record 
player that brings high fidelity to the 
classroom at moderate cost The unit will 
play seven-, ten-, or 12-inch records at 
1624, 3314, 45 or 78 rpm and is protected 
from acoustic feedback at any volume. It 
has a six-watt amplifier and a 6x9-inch 
dual cone speaker with a socket for an 
auxiliary speaker or several headphones. 
This firm also manufactures radios and 
public address systems specifically tailored 
for school needs. For full information on 
their audio equipment write No. 244 on 
your Inquiry Card. 


Corrugated paper is no stranger to the 
classroom but in the vivid colors of 
DISPLAY-TEX _ this 
DISPLAY-TEX old standby takes on 
< new glamour. It 
comes in 16 beautiful 
colors varying from 
brilliant to pastel in 
rolls 48 inches wide 
and 25 inches long 
Its manufacturer has 
a catalog containing 
general information 
on the uses of DI>- 
PLAY-TEX in the classroom and you may 
have this brochure and information on ex- 
cellent discounts to schools on quantity 
purchases by writing No. 245 on your 
Inquiry Card. 





One of the country’s largest leathercraft 
suppliers has just printed a book of more 
than 100 pages especially for teachers that 
is a catalog and instruction book rolled 
into one. This company has also prepared 
films (that you may use free of charge) 
on beginners’ leathercraft, leather carving 
and figure carving. For a copy of the spe- 
cial instructors’ catalog and data on the 
films, write No. 246 on your Inquiry Card 


Have you thought of using PYRO LACE 
or PYRO PEARL in Jour crafts program ? 
These are pliable, pearlescent braidings 
that are made in fade-proof, waterprool, 
jewel-tone colors. It requires no special 
tools to make unique jewelry in lacy pet- 
terns. For information on where to vet 
this unusual material as well as bookl«ts 
on its use, write No. 247 on your Inquiry 
Card. 


In the realm of art appreciation th: re 
are companies that put out colored slid’. 
prints, (continued on page /!) 
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MAY | BORROW A PENCIL? 


1) Y ung artist two ass period 
ender in pencil a scene near school. (2) 
Jents suffer a f subjects: they ske 
each her. (3) A juniors 10-minute sketch 
yraphic proof of pencil’s efficiency. (4) Ir 
| 


ensitive penc line, eighth-grader draws 


tudent model. (5) Figure is drawn in line a 
elaxed as subject. (6) Beginning third-grader 
rove apable of powerful sketche n pen 
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Students often find security in working with this familiar 


tool. Author recommends that we build on this security, 


help expand their power to interpret their experiences. 


By JOHN LASKA 


Laboratory School 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


This morning a sixth-grader came to the art room and asked, 
“Mr. Laska, can I borrow one of those good drawing pencils, if 
I return it tomorrow?” 

It gave me a great deal of satisfaction to lend Ellen a 5B pencil. 
She genuinely reflected a thrill of joy as she accepted it. 1 can 
recall that I, too, thought that an art pencil was something very 
special when I was a high school pupil. 

With all the excitement that we find in the new materials that 
our art rooms offer today, it is a refreshing experience to find 
that our young learners are enthusiastic about working with a 
pencil. Those classes that have relegated the pencil to a subor- 
dinate role are missing an opportunity to explore and expand 
upon possibly the most intimate art medium familiar enough to 
be a part of every young pupil’s daily experience. 

Consider the number of treasured incidents that have been the 
experience of all teachers at one time or other, in which a self- 
conscious young artist has brought in some of his art work “for 





(7) High school senior turns out this sketch in 20 minutes. (8) Drawin 
example of economy of line and value possible with pencil. (9) Varied pre 
with pencil achieves expressive line quality. (10) Fifth-grader draws cov. 
cene using fluid, continuous line. (11) Bold approach to section of old b 
ng shows student has both confidence and skill in capturing the pict 
possibilities of ordinary scenes. (12) Page from sketchbook shows skill that 
high school senior may develop. (13) Mary made this drawing at age of 15. Now 
a senior, she has already exhibited oils in competitions. (14) Phil, whose 
sketch this is, always draws anyone who will stand or sit still long enovgh. 


o 


you to look at”. These invitations have always revitalized my 
teaching and often introduced me to a pupil who had taken an 
important step as a developing person and as an artist. In retro- 
spect, it seems to me that the major portion of the art brought to 
us in this type of situation is pencil work. 

We all know that all pupils have pencils. It is perhaps less ap- 
parent that the young artists who have made these drawings out 
of class permit us to view only the most select of his works. We 
are seeing only those drawings or renderings in which the pupil 
has the greatest confidence and in which he feels most secure. 
The familiarity that students display with a pencil is evidenced 
in other art activities. We constantly hear young people asking 
if they may draw in pencil first before working with other ma- 
terials. If we listen carefully to this request we may hear the 
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youngster saying something very different. He may be saying, 
am secure when I draw with a pencil.” 

To the teacher who will listen there is an exciting field of adven- 
ture ahead. Build on this security. Expand the pupil’s own power 


lo interpret his experiences by investing in as wide a range of 


pencils as you can get. A secure child is worth the investment as 
a person and as an artist. 

The appeal of a pencil as an art medium is not limited to any 
specific age level. A very young child will reach as often for a 
pencil as he will for another medium. My experience in adult 
education programs indicates that the same frequency of prefer- 
ence for a pencil exists among (continued on page 40) 
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“A heron looks down and flaps its wing 


"This is a lovely woman, a quee 


ty 


Two horses that can fly are practicing flying 
and talking to each other. 





This is the work of Meredith, a four- 
and-a-half-year old girl. Since she 
vas old enough to sit up she has had 
access to crayons, pencils, paste, 
colored paper and typewriter paper. 
She also owns a small set of water- 
colors but her preference has always 
leen for pencil and paper. She has 
had no interference or instruction 
from anyone. Her own intense interest 
in animals plus a fantastic imagina- 
tion and quick observing eye have 
provided her with all the motivation 
she needs. 

She works almost entirely in line. 
using a great deal of white space. 
She never heard of the term “nega- 
live space” nor has she any conscious 


Because the colt has stiff legs, a mother horse 
takes her colt on her back. 


These are various animals going around in circles. You can easily 
pick out the turtle, horsefly, fox and dinosaur. 
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"A girl crawls underneath a cow because she couldn't get through any other way. 
Another woman is petting the cow." 


awareness of this concept. But in- 
tuitively, as do mature painters and 
most children, she employs it in her 
drawings. When she has said all that 
she can say with a few of her little 
creatures floating here and there over 
the page, she flips over a new sheet 
on her pad of typewriter paper and 
tackles the problem again. Or perhaps 
the new page brings a different prob- 
lem. She frequently regards her draw- 
ings as stories with very live char- 
acters doing very definite things. She 
expresses a distinct action with her 
pencil and there is no doubt in most 
cases as to what the different animals 
are doing—flying, running, jumping. 
walking on tiptoe or swimming. 

At present she is very much subje 
matter-centered, with each motif 
element being of great importance | 
her. When she attempts a paintinz. 
her concern is still with fish, bir 
or animals, and their relationsh | 
with each other in real life. She 
most never fills in a background w 
color. Possibly this is the reason w! 
"Here is a pig with bubbles. A chicken is peeking the line concept inherent in the pen 
through the bubble on top." medium is most significant to her. 
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The Pencil Is 


One girl's interest in art and love for horses combine 
in portfolio of polished work in basic medium. She says 


pencil drawing is not complicated but not simple either. 


By LINDA CLARK 


Age |7, Grade 12B 


Pencil is generally the first medium the young artist turns to 
after graduating from crayons. An inexpensive, compact, un- 
complicated tool, the drawing pencil facilitates on-the-spot 
sketching. 

Pencil is a “basic” medium. That is, most ideas are first 
planned in pencil. It is a very convenient method of blocking 
in form, shadow, and texture. Since pencil can be erased. 
minor corrections are not difficult to make. The black and gray 


1) \uthor tries t at 


arge drawings of individua 
has diff 
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(4) Unblended pencil strokes give shaggy look to horse's coat. 

(5) Difficult angle, movement, personality challenge pencil 

of artist in this drawing. (6) Another study is made to show 

musculature. {7) Author catches attitude of resentment in 
( 


pirited horse 8) Continuous line Gives feeling of motion 


tones of pencil work naturally give the artist skill in a graphic 
type of drawing, in emphasizing dark and light patterns and 
shape. 

Although pencil drawing is not a complicated process, I feel it 
is not so simple as some persons would have you believe. It is 
a medium that depends on sound basic construction, for there 
will be no color effects to compensate for weak drawing. There 
lies the challenge. ° 
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HORSE—Linda Clark 





IUNIOR ART GALLERY 


From the age of three and in fact all the way through junior high I was 
“horse crazy” as the saying goes. 

Coupled with my love for drawing and painting, inevitably a good deal 
of my art work turned out to be horses of every shape, size and color. 
While I think I can safely say that by this time I have branched out 
into other subjects, | find that all my early study of horses has given me 
a good background in such things as animal anatomy and psychology. 
The horse is still my favorite animal, and my latest effort at capturing 
some of his spirit—in wire, copper and solder—has been an interesting 
and absorbing project. 





Age 17, Grade 12B 


Saturday Morning Advanced Special Class 
Cleveland Museum of Art 
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“Pencil sketching helps us ‘perceive’ what we ‘see'—things we may 


never have noticed before. Our everyday surroundings take on a new 


significance. We learn ‘the world is full of a number of things’... 


...AND | WOULD SEE THEM ALL!” 


By LUCILE H. JENKINS 


Art Teache 
Van Horn High Sche 
Kansas City, Misso 


(1) Student spent week end in country, brought “Wh 
back several sketches of this nature. (2) One 
girl, taken by this dual bridge, emphasized ; 
in her sketch. (3 and 4) Of panoramic view of This 
ity's industrial section from which Jerry made 
his sketch, he said, “After | quit looking and lishe 
let my eyes see, then | could begin to sketch ishe 
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“Which part of your high school art work has been of most 
benefit to you?” 


This question was put to a young man several years after 
he had graduated from high school and was well estab- 
lished in his career as an art educator. 


His answer was prompt and decisive, “Pencil sketching.” 
Yes, the high school art student considers the pencil one of 
his most important tools. It is the one tool he comes 
equipped with on the first day of school. So we take advan- 
tage of this fact and begin at once to sketch. For several 
days we go out of the building as a group. We go across 
the street or down the block and sketch buildings or groups 
of buildings, trees, mail boxes, telephone poles, people 
anything that may catch the eye. For the beginners it is a 
new experience to sketch out-of-doors on the spot and they 
often need help and much encouragement to get started. 
The more advanced students brush up on their drawing and 
add more subject matter to their sketch books for future 
use. But for all, it is a time to record what the eye sees 
and to become aware of the fact that drawing means much 
more than merely “looking”. 

We constantly emphasize that a good sketch, like any other 
creative work, is organized. It begins with a design rather 
than the assembling of a mass of details. One of the first 
things a student learns is that the whole purpose of sketch- 
ing is to make an interesting drawing, rather than a real- 
istic representation. So he may take liberties with the sub- 
ject. Areas of dark and light may be shifted or objects 
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taken out or added whenever necessary to make a more 
pleasing composition or design arrangement. The finished 
sketch should show an interesting pattern of dark and 
light, either shadows or tonal areas, or both. 


When students paint, draw, design prints and so forth, they 
refer to their sketch books for subject matter. They soon 
learn that the success of much of their art work in all 
media depends on the material they have in the sketch 
books. We emphasize the importance of making quick 
sketches on the spot, recording only essential lines, then 
later adding necessary details. Those students who fill their 
sketch books with a variety of subject matter learn that the 
key to new ideas is sketching. 

I recently asked my students to write a summary of the 
value of pencil sketching. This is the idea one 11th grade 
boy presented: 

“Sketching increases the power of observation so that one 
learns to appreciate the world around him. We learn to 
perceive what we see and so become aware of form, lines. 
color, texture and the design of things we may never have 
noticed before. Our everyday surroundings take on a new 
significance and the hours in the day are not long enough 
to see all that our eyes would tell us—‘for the world is so 
full of a number of things’-—and I would see them all!” ¢ 
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Every student in art class sketches corner across from 

C at least once. (6) Boxcars intrigue one |2th-grader. 
(7) Quick sketch of switch engine and signal tower later was 
subject for water color painting. (8) When students start 
sketching they're apt to sketch everything, gladly pose for 
each other. (9) So simple a subject as window screens turns 
into interesting pencil composition. (10) Young artist whose 
sketch this is shows ability to dramatize ordinary scene. 
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Sly humor that put watch on wrist of angel in St. 
Martin group shows in many other works of Milles. 


ST. MARTIN OF TOURS—Car! 


Mille 


Milles started "St. Martin of Tours’ at Michigan's 
Cranbrook Academy, continued at his estate in 
Sweden, finished at Rome's American Academy. 





The fountain of “St. Martin of Tours”. the last work of the 
Swedish sculptor Carl Milles. was unveiled in Kansas City, 
Missouri. this past fall. It was dedicated to the memory of 
Kansas City’s Philanthropist William Volker. 

The main figure of the memorial is a large equestrian 
statue of St. Martin of Tours cutting his cloak in half to 
share it with a beggar. The monument may be considered 
a memorial to Milles as well, for this final work exempli- 
fies the classic beauty that led the British critic Stanley 
Casson to call Milles “the sculptor par excellence of the 
20th Century.” It was commissioned in 1950 for $125,000. 


In a letter in 1955 to Sigmund Stern. chairman of the 
William Volker Memorial Committee. Milles wrote: “Artists 
from all over the world think it is my most interesting 
work. To me it has been the most difficult statue I have 
made.” 


Milles died in September, 1955, at the age of 80. a few 
weeks after completing St. Martin of Tours. His works are 
chiefly monuments. heroic figures. and fountains. From 
1920 to 1931 he was professor of the Swedish Royal 
Academy of Arts in Stockholm. In 1929 he accepted the 
post of director of the department of sculpture at the 
Cranbrook Academy of Art. Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. He 
remained there until after World War II, returning to 
Sweden each year to spend the summer. He became a 
naturalized citizen of the United States in 1945. He left his 


In last work completed by Swedish sculptor, St. Martin is 
central statue. Other figures are two angels, faun and 
beggar for whom St. Martin divides his cloak with sword. 
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home in Stockholm, with its hundreds of pieces of sculpture 
and paintings, to the Swedish government to use as a 
museum. 

Milles’ work is represented in the major cities of Europe 
and the United States including Stockholm, Goteborg, 
Malmo, Berlin, Hamburg, Moscow, Venice, London, 
Worcester (Massachusetts), Chicago, New York, St. Paul, 
St. Louis and Wilmington (Delaware). 

Probably Milles is best known in the United States for his 
huge “Wedding of the Rivers”, erected on Aloe Plaza in 
St. Louis in 1940, Nineteen heroic nude figures depict the 
meeting of the Mississippi River with his bride the Missouri 
River, who is attended by a troop of playful Naiads and 
Tritons. 

Milles excelled in fountains. His “Fountain of Faith” for 
the National Memorial Park in Falls Church, Virginia, 
contains a group of 38 figures. It stands in a pool lined 
with polished dark granite, each statue set on a slender 
stalk above water level so that they seem to drift and float 
across the calm water. It took 12 years to complete and 
was commissioned at a cost of $250,000. 


Milles finished more than 100 works in his lifetime, many 
of them consisting of ten or more large figures. He de- 
signed more fountains than any other sculptor of his time 
and, with the exception of Giovanni Bernini, as many as 
any of the sculptors who make Rome a city of fountains. ® 
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WITZERLAND 


By MAX L. KLAEGER 


Munich, West Germany 
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Four years after convening at Lund, Sweden, 
the International Society for Education 
through Art (FEA) met again at Basel, 
Switzerland, from August 7 to August 12, 
1958. Almost 1000 art educators from 22 
countries (including Japan, the U. S., Czecho- 
slovakia, Israel and Finland) crowded the 
Basel fairground and a Basel university 
building. Mr. Erich Miiller and his colleagues 
from the Society of Swiss Drawing Teachers 
put in a tremendous amount of work prepar- 


_ 


ing and conducting this well-organized con- 
vention. The city of Basel. too, showed great 
generosity in providing a select banquet for 
the convention speakers and in offering street- 
car passes at a greatly reduced price. 


) ae 


On the first day the audience heard the open- 
ing speech by Professor Portmann, noted bi- 
ologist of Basel University, on “The Existence 
and Unfolding of the Visual Sense as a Prob- 
lem of Education”. In the afternoon the con- 
vention exhibition on the fairground was 
opened. The second and third days were 
filled with workshop courses and reports on 
a wide variety of subjects. The third evening 
was reserved for a rich entertainment pro- 
gram, including a play presented by a Ziirich 
high school that captivated the audience. On 
Sunday, excursions to the environs of Basel 





and into France were conducted. During the 
fifth day several main lectures as well as a 
members’ session of the FEA took place. This 
was followed on the last day by additional 
lectures and a concluding general discussion. 
The main speeches of the convention were 
simultaneously translated (the official congre-s 
languages were German, French and English’. 
The workshops and reports—divided accor:|- 
ing to language groups—dealt with such 
widely differing (continued on page 3°) 
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Exhibition comprises art work from 


kindergartners up to teacher-trainees 
(1 and 6) East German linoleum cuts: 


{2 Passing Locomotive”, called 
linoleum cut by 


e ss student: ‘City Symbols of 
Basle’; (5) tempera painting by group 
f 13-year-old East Germans: ‘Our 
Agricultural Production Cooperative”: 
(7) West German junior college stu- 
dent's cut paper ‘Abstract Play’. 











KID STUFF 
COMES INTO ITS OWN 


Group of sixth-graders lay on 
vivid tempera, their liking for 
fantasy shown by subject matter 
—rugged castle on steep cliffs. 


Pinellas County now supports elementary art program, school board stands ready to 


allocate funds for new housing for what they previously regarded as “useless frill". 


Last spring in St. Petersburg, Florida, art emerged from 
the hidden recesses of the public school classroom to be 
spotlighted and explained to the citizens of the community 
in an exhibit titled simply: “Children’s Art in Pinellas 
County”. The results of the first elementary art show were 
these: an amazed public enthusiastically supporting the 
current art program, school board members ready to allo- 
cate funds for the program they previously regarded as a 
“useless frill”, recognition for the five hard-working art 
resource teachers, and the construction of a building to be 
used as a materials center. 

The Evening Coterie, a local woman’s service club, laid the 
plans for the exhibit, and worked with the art personnel of 
Pinellas County to produce a true picture of art’s role in 
the elementary school. 


By JUNE MORGAN HURLEY 


Two major sections were featured in the exhibit. Showing 
the developmental process of art growth (as summed up i: 
Creative and Mental Growth by Viktor Lowenfeld) exam- 
ples of art work with appropriate explanations compose: 
the first section. The second section was devoted to exam 
ples showing art’s role in enriching the other areas of th 
modern school curriculum. 


Art Shows Child Development 

The Scribbling Stage showed the normal development o! 
the two- to four-year-old. Beginning with a progression o! 
scribbles, the child finally names or tells stories about hi 
drawings. 

In the Preschematic Stage from four to six the child begin 
making oval motions that resemble body parts. The figure 
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may float in the air and may be of any color the child 
fancies. 

Occurring from seven to nine years is the Achievement of 
Form Concept. Some parts of figures may be exaggerated 
but they are firmly anchored to a base line, and the child’s 
colors conform to reality. 


Ace, from nine to 1] 
years find the child trying to make everything look “real”. 
He loses confidence because he is unable to duplicate ex- 
actly his environment. His figures become stiff and too 
detailed. This is the period in which he enjoys group work 


The Dawning Realism or “Gang” 


on projects and murals. Crafts are enjoyable because he is 
interested in experimenting with many different media. 
On the threshold of adolescence, from 11 to 13, the child 
enters a Pseudo-realistic Stage (wildly imaginative). He 
works diligently to perfect the finished product using light 
and shadow to give his pictures a definite three-dimensiona 
quality. 

Levels of child development as defined by Lowenfeld were 
substantiated with examples of children’s work, Explana- 
tory material accompanied each stage. 


Art Embellishes All Curriculum Areas 
The second portion of the display showed art and its inter- 
relationships with other areas of the school program. 
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Big board displays many media: string and tempera com- 
bined for texture, toothpick drawings, cut paper pictures. 
Great Indian chief Cochise is made from scrap and plastic. 


Social studies murals showed the life of early civilization or 
the vegetation of early Florida. One Egyptian mural was 
done in the static technique of a Pharaoh’s tomb painting. 
Hand-painted Japanese lanterns, pictorial maps and three- 
dimensional dioramas showed the cultures of many lands. 
Scientific drawings, dried seed and pod arrangements, and 
undersea murals were examples of science correlated with 
art. 

Creative designs made to music showed the effects of 
rhythm and emotion of classical music. 

Health and safety posters, charts, mathematical drawings. 
notebook covers, ceramic prehistoric animals and a paper 
mache dinosaur were just a few of the highlights of the 
display. 

Eggshells, buttons, shells, feathers, magazine pictures, tem- 
pera, starch, detergent and punk bark were included in 
mosaics, collages and all forms of constructions. 


The striking revelation of the display was how closely the 
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Orchestral instruments take on new meaning for fifth graders 
who constructed pipe-cleaner symphony. This activity pre- 
eded special school concert of St. Petersburg Symphony. 








art expressed and was colored by the children’s environ- 
ment. Everywhere were evidences of swaying palm trees. 
sun-washed beaches, shells, sponges, sea-life and all the 
natural vegetation of the Florida Gulf Coast. 


Art For Every Child 

“Children’s Art in Pinellas County” gave a cross-section of 
the modern trends in art education as they are taught in 
the public elementary schools. 

“Art opportunities are available to all children, regardless 
of ability,” said Mr. Werner E. Stickel, Pinellas County 
Director of Elementary Education. “We realize that art is 
all around us, and that an appreciation of the world’s 
beauty comes from a participation in art activities. 

“The art teacher of today encourages all of her students to 
he creative. They must express themselves, not mimic the 
teacher’s technique. Her new role is one of guidance. She 
leads the child but doesn’t change his work. She is evaluat- 
ing the child in terms of mental and emotional growth 
shown in his work.” 


Mr. Stickel summed up the philosophy behind the display 
by saying, “Creative art is not undisciplined art. It is 


meant to help a person to express himself in another lan 
guage. There is freedom, enjoyment and a feeling 0! 
release that comes to all who participate. The outcome o 
these new art trends will be the forming of a society tha 
takes pleasure in surrounding itself with p!easing homes 
landscapes, interior designs and apparel. A new apprecia 
tion will also be developed for the art treasures of long ag: 
and for the perfection of nature. The former spectators will 
become participators. Art is a medium in which everyon 
can find saiisfaction.” 

St. Petersburg’s public obviously enjoyed this glimpse o! 
modern trends in art education. Many persons were sur 
prised at activity that they had not known existed. They 
went away pleased that today’s art teachers evaluate boy: 
and girls according to their characteristic patterns of nor 
mal growth, providing them with a multitude of unusual 
media and a bushelful of encouragement. 

“Children’s Art in Pinellas County” was the first step in 
putting art’s best foot forward and emphasizing the goa! 
for which art educators strive: a more art-conscious world 


of people who get enjoyment and relaxation from their own 
creativity. * 


C'mon, Sam," says Eddie Arab as he leads eight-foot paper mache dinosaur, to the delight of 
Pinellas County parents. Many of them were previously unaware of the nature of 


school art 
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By ROBERT STEWART 
M. B. Henderson Schoo! 


Dallas, Texas 


The assumption that apple-crate engineering and_ sixth- 
grade boys’ interest in building go hand in hand developed 
an interesting and rewarding experience in my art class. 
Believing that all boys are embryo engineers, | presented 
them with the problem of building a machine or invention 
that would work. To create interest, we discussed various 
mechanical applications familiar to boys of 10 or 12 years 
in their everyday experience. The mechanics of the bicycle, 
simple gear-type operations, the principle of the lever and 
others came up for consideration. We used the term “trans- 
fer of mechanical energy” when we discussed the move- 


Engineers first work out problems on 
paper, correct mistakes in structure 
and operation before it's too 


ment of energy or change of motion from one mechanical 
part to another. As the boys came to understand this term 
and its application we developed plans for some “Rube 
Goldberg”-type machines on the blackboard. The boys were 
carefully shown that so long as we stay within the logical 
limits of our term “the transfer of mechanical energy” the 
machines will operate successfully. 


ste 


3 


The next step was the boys’ development of their own 
plans. Some of them wanted to team up and three to a 
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Problem of building machine or invention that would work brings up for discussion various mechanical 
ypplications familiar to boys of this age, particularly principle of “transfer of mechanical energy 


Construction takes place in art room 
with only simple available hand tools: 


~/ a. 08 { 
pliers, drills, cor aw, hammers. 


ig 


er, anyway 


group seemed most satisfactory from the standpoint ol 
sharing ideas. Their plans were developed on standard 
manila drawing paper. (At this stage, the boys have to lx 
firmly convinced that the plans must be carefully worked 
out first; then when the plans are followed the machin 
can be assembled with accuracy.) 

No restriction was set on the types of machines the boys 
could make. The only requirement was that the machine 
had to operate successfully when finished. Limitations as 
such were determined somewhat by the materials that wer 
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"It's not very dangerous; you just have to watch out for that first mouse trap.'' Boys take great pride in their machines 
and enjoy explaining to others exactly how they operate. No restriction was set on type of machines the boys could make. 


readily available: string. glue, small nails, clothes-hanger 
and baling wire. mouse traps, cardboard, etc. The basic 
structural material for the machines was apple-crate wood 
which was chosen for ease of working and availability. 

In the planning stage, the boys devised some unique names 
for their machines: Balloon Popper, Bubble Gum Server, 
Automatic Bell Ringer, Glider Shooter-Offer and others 
that seemed limited only by the individual’s vocabulary! 


Once the plans were developed and the mistakes, if any. 
corrected on the plans, the boys began collecting materials 
and construction started. Interest was progressive; each day 
every boy became more and more sold on his particular 
machine. 

During the planning and construction of the various ma- 
chines my role was that of consultant. | did not help the 
boys in the building of the machines, but only made sure 
that each boy understood what he was doing and if he was 
on the right track in solving a particular problem. Most of 
the mistakes were discovered and corrected during the 
planning stage. Of course there were corrections and 
changes to be made during the construction of the ma- 
chines, but they were generally structural in nature. Here 
is the importance of insisting that the boys develop a care- 
ful set of plans and follow them to the letter. The actual 
construction brings out very clearly the importance of a 
pre-determined plan. 

All work was done in the art room with only the simple 
hand tools available: hammer, pliers. drill, coping saw and 
other simple hand saws. There was a storage problem to 
contend with (continued on page 40) 
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Young apple-crate engineers learn value of accurate 
planning but most important gain in project lies in 
each boy mastering particular problem in his own way. 








We solved the Lamination Mystery... 


... with flowers from last year's hat, a handful of other knickknacks. 


Kleenex and wax paper, generously sprinkled with imagination—and glue 


By EDITH BROCKWAY 


Fourth- and fifth-graders of the Muffley School in Decatur, Illinois, are the first tc 
create laminated transparencies, making and remaking many grave decisions in process. 


i 





Children artistically group artificial flowers, rickrack, 
paper straw, sequins on wax paper within area of Kleenex. 


Art teachers and art directors constantly put their heads 
together to think up different media and materials for 
youngsters to try. One of these new and different ideas is 
the making of laminate-it-yourself transparencies. 

This past year Erma Gloria Johnson, the Art Helping 
Teacher in the elementary schools of Decatur, Illinois, 
demonstrated and exhibited the art of making laminated 
transparencies to most of the fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
grade children in the city. In the hands of creative teachers 
and students many interesting variations in construction 
and uses can be realized. 

To set the area of the design a divided sheet of Kleenex 
is laid under a larger sheet of waxed paper. The other half 


Second half of Kleenex goes over design and milky solution 
of plastic resin glue is applied, holding all to wax paper. 


of the Kleenex is saved for the top of the design. Within 
the area of the Kleenex, on top of the wax paper, an ar- 
rangement of colorful articles (ranging from rickrack, 
divided artificial flowers, leaves, cutouts, string and sequins 
to Cheerios and buttons) are laid out. Over this is gently 
laid the second half of the Kleenex, matching the half al- 
ready beneath the design. A milky solution of plastic resin 
clue and water is then rolled on with a large soft brush. 
dipping often so the Kleenex will not tear. After the 
Kleenex has been thoroughly soaked with the glue the 
design is ready to dry. This takes about 30 minutes. It can 
now be framed or taped to the window where light shines 
through it. ° 


When thoroughly dry, transparencies 
may be taped to windows to decorate 
room or perhaps cut into interesting 
shapes and hung on bamboo in mobiles. 
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Carol Jo, age 10, shows face, candy and teeth in chalk with bold lines, strong color. 


PUTTING TEETH INTO ART CONCEPTS 


By DOROTHY POWIS MARCUSE 


How can we help children to become aware of the structure of the human body 


such a way that they will want to include their newfound knowledge in their pir 
tures ? 


In his book, Creative and Mental Growth (Macmillan, New York, Revised Editio: 
1952) Viktor Lowenfeld describes a way of increasing children’s awareness « 
one important aspect of the body, the teeth. By helping children to become awat 
of their teeth, he opens up for them a far greater range of possibilities for represent 
ing the mouth. Over a period of several years, I have tried out Lowenfeld’s su: 
gestion with four different groups, a total of about 50 children. ranging in ag 
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from six to 12 years. In each case it was 
most successful. The procedure, very 
slightly modified from Lowenfeld’s, was 
to give each child two hard candies. 
wtih instructions to wait until everyone 
was ready. The children were then told 
to put one candy in their mouths and to 
crunch it as hard as they could. The 
other candy they could keep to suck 
later. (This was because some children 
had objected to crunching because they 
wanted their candy to last a long time! ) 


As the children crunched, a few ques- 


tions were brought up, such as “Does it 
feel different from chewing gum or 
chewy candy?” but nothing at all was 
said to the children about teeth. They 
were then asked to “make a_ picture 
about eating hard candy”. The interest- 
ing thing is that, with very few excep- 
tions, the children invariably put teeth 
in their pictures after this experience. 
With one group of eight children, | 
made a small before-and-after experi- 
ment. The children were first asked to 
“paint a face, any way you like”. No 
one put in teeth. Immediately following 
this they were given hard candy to 
crunch. They were then asked to paint 
a second picture, this time “about eating 
hard candy”. All but one of the eight 
children put teeth in their pictures. 

What makes this procedure especially 
attractive is that, while the teacher is the 
one who arranges the situation, it is the 
children who do the discovering. The 
children consistently enjoy this activity. 
and as the illustrations suggest, find 
many individual ways to express their 
experience. e 
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Seven-year-old Robert's pencil and chalk drawing captures lighthearted 
quality of this art lesson. All work showed that children enjoyed it. 


Nine-year-old Bobby's interpretation is in tempera. Drawing faces much 
later, students carried over awareness of teeth this lesson gave them. 











PROFESSIONALLY 


SPEAKING 


schools? How can you identify them and what can 
you do for them? 


These are two of the questions raised and answered in 
a recent publication issued by the National Education 
Association titled “Finding and Educating the Aca- 
demically Talented Student.” 

The report is the result of a year-long study sponsored 
by the NEA in which 200 leading educators from all 
parts of the U.S. participated. 

Generally the conferees recommended that the talented 
student be educated within the American high school, 
typically called the comprehensive high school. Spe- 
cifically it is recommended that the talented student take 
a full course of the academic subjects during all of his 
four high school years. Talented students should be 
grouped in classes with others of like ability. 

In writing the summary of the conference, James B. 
Conant, president emeritus of Harvard University, 
included these findings and recommendations: “Iden- 
tification of talented youth could and should be made 
in the eighth grade or even earlier, and such youth 
should be given stepped-up high school courses . . . 
Sufficient counseling manpower should be available at 
all levels to advise personally with parents of talented 
children and help those parents develop appropriate 
attitudes and techniques . . . More than two full years 
should be given to the study of any foreign language; 
... three years of mathematics should be taught; . . 
all talented youth (should) take at least three years of 
science and those with a special interest, a fourth year; 
and... three years of social studies (should) be given 
the talented.” 


Copies of the 160-page report may be obtained from 
the National Education Association, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


® The W. K. Kellogg Foundation has announced that 
the University of Oklahoma will be the site for the fifth 
Center For Continuing Education to be established 
with the Foundation’s aid. 

The new center will serve a southwestern area with a 
population of about 11,000,000 persons. Present plans 
are being made to offer lectures, workshops, forums, 
seminars and short courses for adults seeking to im- 
prove their professional, trade or lay interests. 


Instead of one large structure the center will consist of 
a series of small buildings including an administration 
building with an auditorium, a dining hall, housing for 
large and small groups, and a television unit linked 
with the University’s Medical School. 


® What is happening to the best young minds in our 


ALEX L. PICKENS 


Instructor in Art and Art Education 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Other Kellogg Centers For Continuing Education are 
at Michigan State University, the University of Geor- 
gia, the University of Chicago and the University of 
Nebraska. 


# A nation-wide poll of teen-agers indicates that they 
have much more interest in their studies than they are 
given credit for. 

The opinion sampling of more than 11,000 students 
was planned by Dr. Harry Deane Wolfe, Professor 
of Marketing at the University of Wisconsin. The 
survey was carried out for Scholastic Magazine in 284 
junior and senior high schools of all sizes and kinds. 
Nearly 95 percent of those students polled thought 
good marks were important to their futures, and eight 
out of ten said the most important factors in success in 
life would be hard work, intelligence and personality, 
in that order. At the bottom of the list were money 
and influential friends or relatives. 


One-third of the students thought good marks were im- 
portant for popularity. Nearly two-thirds thought 
marks made no difference and two per cent felt good 
marks were a liability when it came to popularity. 
Nearly 60 per cent felt “fairly sure” they knew what 
their careers would be and another 13 per cent were 
“absolutely certain”. 

The most desirable courses, as rated by the boys, were 
mathematics, science, and “occupational courses”. 
With girls, secretarial courses led, with English second 
and science third. 


Statements from many school administrators indicate 
that the survey answers are more than superficial. 
There seems to be a definite trend toward a serious 
attitude among teen-agers. 


® Under the heading of “I went to school too soon” 
you might want to file this recent news release: 

A traveling high school that will take its students 
around the world has been given a provisional five- 
year charter by the New York State Board of Regents. 
Known as the International School of America, Inc.. 
with headquarters in New York City, it will start its 
first global tour in October, 1959. The trip will include 
26 days in the United States, 103 days in Europe, 95 
days in Asia and the Far East with a return date of 
May 20, 1960. 


Courses will be offered at the twelfth-grade level and 
include humanities, world history, science, and French 
or German. The students will travel in a group with 
their teachers and will be given living accommodations 
at foreign universities, youth hostels and small hotels. 
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Your Book Can Be Published! 


BULLS Nev you con obtain hah covaltes 

HOW TO 

PUBLISH 
YOUR 


tele) © 


Send for your free copy of How 
To Publish Your Book and learn 
how your monuscript can be 
printed, advertised and sold. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Dept. AAI, 200 Varick St., N. Y. 14 
(Write in No. 7 on Inquiry Card) 








HEAVY Kinalloy TURNTABLE 
WITH HEIGHT TRIMMER 


HAND REST - TOOL REST - BRUSH REST 
ADJUSTABLE HEIGHT 





RLED STEM 
a * FOR EASY TURNING 
-™ SEVEN INCH TABLE 
ONLY 
$8.0 
COMPLETE 


OTHER WHEELS 
FROM $2.95 











Shipping weight 6 Ibs. 
See your dealer or distributor or write to 


GILMOUR CAMPBELL 
14258 MAIDEN DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 














(Write in No. 6 on Inquiry Card) 


CLAYS - GLAZES - COLORS - STAINS 


PREPARED READY TO USE AND 
ECONOMICAL DRY FORM 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF 
“CERAMIC SUPPLIES & INSTRUCTIONS” 


THE T. H. GREENWOOD CO. 
Dept. A., North Hills, Penna. 


(Write in No. 10 on Inquiry Card) 








CERAMICS & 
COPPER ENAMEL 


Complete School Supplies—Kilns, 
clays, wheels, glazes & tools. A 
must! “Activities in Ceramics” by 
Seeley, $1.50 ppd. Designed for 
school use; completely illustrated. 
WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG. 
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(Write in No. 23 on Inquiry Card) 








CERAMASTONE JEWELRY MIX 
Jewelry making is fun & instructive with 
this magic mud! Self-glazing clay—Safe, 
Easy to use—Mix with water 

Fire only once at cone 06 

IDEAL FOR SCHOOL USE & 

OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
Nine Colors: Turquoise, Dark Blue, 
Chartreuse, Gunmtl., White, Pink, Pur- 
ple, Yellow, Brown. Sample order $5.00 
for 5 14-lb. pkgs. postpaid PLUS compli- 
mentary DESIGN HANDBOOK—Spe- 
cial quantity discount to schools & studios 


THE POTTERY WORKSHOP 
CHIPITA PARK, COLORADO 























(Write in No. 21 on Inquiry Card) 
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® A packet of educational materials | 


' on South Asia, intended for use by | 


elementary and secondary school 
teachers, is available for $1 from the 
Asia Society, 18 East Fiftieth St., 
New York City. 


® With the trend toward 
quality in teaching at all levels the 

report by Theodore Caplow, Uni- 

versity of Minnesota, and Reece 

McGee, University of Texas, in their 

recent book The Academic Market- 

place is noteworthy. 

Only four per cent of 371 college 

professors and administrators checked 

in a recent survey believe that the 

test of a college teacher's ability lies 

in the way he teaches. One-third of 

the group said that the worth of a 

professor should be measured by the 

number of specialized papers he pub- 

lishes in scholarly journals. 

The remaining 63 per cent of those 

queried, the authors assert, gave an- 

swers so confusingly worded that “it 

is impossible to state what criteria are | 


being used” to judge a_ teacher's | 


ability. 


® People still continue to go to col- 
lege, however, and if current trends 


continue, by 1975 more than one-half | 


of the nation’s adult population will 
have had at least a high school edu- 
cation and almost one-tenth will have 
received a college degree. This infor- 
mation is reported by the statisticians 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, who note that American | 
educational levels have been 


rising | 
steadily since World War II. | 


Last year, a company study shows, | 
more than two-fifths of the nation’s | 
adults over age 25 had at least a sec- | 
ondary school education, as compared | 


with only one-fourth in 1940, 


® Dr. Mayo J. Bryce has been ap- | 
pointed to the position of Specialist. | 
Education in the Arts of the U. S. | 


Office of Education. Dr. Bryce is well 


known in the field of art education | 
and is past president of the Pacific | 
Arts Association. Before assuming his | 
| duties in the Office of Education, he | 


was professor of art and education at 
San Francisco State College. 


® Miss Oleen Williams, President | 


of the Georgia Art Teachers Associa- 


tion has been appointed to the newly | 


created position of Supervisor of Art 


for the State of Georgia. @ | 


more’ 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N. J. 
(Circle No. 12 on Inquiry Card) 


SUPPLIES for ALL CRAFTS 
Write for new illustrated catalog — FREE 
LEATHERS BEADS JERSEY LOOPERS 
REED JEWELRY FINDINGS 
FELT ART MATERIALS 
WOOD BOXES CRAFT TOOLS & BOOKS 
NATIONAL HANDICRAFT CO., INC. 
199-C WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 38, N. Y. 
(Write in No. 19 on Inquiry Card) 


TILES 


FOR DECORATING 


Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6x6” 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


© TILE TRIVETS 
© TILE BACKS AND HANGERS 
© WOODEN FRAMES 


Write for FREE descriptive 
Price List No. AA 


SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 
LONG ISLAND CITY S, NEW YORK 
(Write in No. 24 on Inquiry Cord) 


Basic Crafts for 


%0-P CRAFT CO--. ARETE 


(Write in No. 20 on Inquiry Card) 















CHILDREN LEARN AND GROW THROUGH ART 
EXPERIENCES Illinois Curriculum Program 
Bulletin C-4, Published by Illinois State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Springfie!d, 
Illinois, 1958. Not available for purchase. 
Address requests to William Bealmer, State 
Director of Art, Office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Il. 


Illinois’ new curriculum guide for art in the elementary 
school is an impressive publication. Art guides are 
traditionally expected to be comprehensive in philoso- 
phy, methodology, resources and other aspects in which 
it is presumed its readers need guidance. To present 
this material in well-organized form is quite a feat. 
Perhaps the most unique feature of the guide is the 
manner in which it is organized for easy reference. It 
is planned so that there are no long unbroken pages 
of text. Outline form as well as paragraph form is used 
to present ideas sequentially and concisely. Page layout 
and photographs are used also to point up the text. 
Karly in the guide, it is made clear that its contents are 
of interest to administrators as well as classroom teach- 
ers. It is pointed out that a good art program often 
depends on the leadership the principal or superin- 
tendent gives to its development. The art education 
point of view is basically sound and the Illinois guide 
expresses this in a more creatively verbal way than 
most of the guides published in recent years. Step-by- 
step procedures are omitted, yet beautifully chosen 
photographs tell much about the process and the way 
children approach it. The breadth of activities illus- 
trated is excellent. 

Curriculum guides in art traditionally approximate 
nine by eleven inches in size. Illinois seems to be fol- 
lowing the new trend in art curriculum materials by 
reducing this guide’s size to 63x10 inches. The layout 
and illustrations do not suffer because of the smaller 


size. 
6 * 2 
ARTHUR G. DOVE by Frederic Wight, University of 


California Press, Berkeley 4, California, $7.50. 
1958. 


irthur G. Dove by Frederic Wight, is another of the 
recent books focusing new attention on one of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest modern painters. As Mr. Wight points 
out, it is a belated tribute to the pioneer abstract ex- 
pressionist. Arthur Dove’s biography is not spectacular 
for its life incidents although Frederic Wight tells 
about them beautifully. He helps us to realize that 


IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Head, Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Dove had a superb insight into nature and the com- 
petence to put his perception on canvas or into words. 
There was once speculation as to whether Alfred Stieg- 
litz established Arthur Dove’s reputation as a painter 
or whether Dove achieved this on his own. Without 
detracting from all that Stieglitz did for Dove, Wighi 
points out that Dove was far ahead of his time, yet 
well appreciated by the avant-garde of three decades 
ago. 

Wight’s account of the painter’s life intersperses his- 
torical fact with the artists’s comments on his work-in- 
process and its influences. Little known is the fact that 
Dove was a successful magazine illustrator before he 
retired to farming and his houseboat. It is also appar- 
ent that he probably arrived at his own artistic ma- 
turity, free of any European influences, more quickly 
than any other American painter of his time. He was 
never one to have his “periods of new styles” nor was 
his development marked by revolt. Dove’s optimism 
was seldom dimmed. Particularly expressive is his 
statement: 

“| should like to enjoy life by choosing all its highest 
instances to give back in my means of expression all 
that it gives to me, to give in form and color the 
reaction that plastic objects and sensations of light 
from within and without have reflected from my inner 
consciousness. Theories have been outgrown, the means 
is disappearing, the reality of the sensation alone re- 
mains. It is that in essence which I wish to set down. It 
should be a delightful adventure.” 


THE CHURCH INCARNATE published by Henry 
Regnery Company, 20 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 4, Illinois, $7.50, 1958. 
Church architecture, a complex art form at best, has 
never lacked for interpreters or evaluators. Rudolph 
Schwarz, the prolific German architect, added much to 
the knowledge of church symbolism with his Vom 
Bau der Kirche in 1938. This year Cynthia Harris has 
translated this valuable work for publication in this 
country as The Church Incarnate. , 


Mies Van der Rohe in his introduction points out that 
in spite of its clarity, it is not easy reading; but when 
carefully read, it gives real insight into Christian sym- 
holism in architecture. 

The Church Incarnate is an uncommon book on church 
design. Recognizing that creed and function, if not 
tradition, are central in any criterion for the evaluating 
of houses of worship, the author details the spiritual 
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symbolism that may guide structural 
relationships. Complex as it is, his 
iconography is believable; not all 
Christian faiths would embrace his 
interpretation. 

The Church Incarnate is noteworthy 
for the insights it gives in the plan- 
ning of a “living” church. The reader 
quickly senses that a building be- 
comes a house of worship in the de- 
gree it captures the spirituality its 
congregation seeks. e 





Switzerland 
(continued from page 24) 


subjects as “Looking at Pictures”, 
“Nature Study Methods”, “The Inter- 
national and National Component in 
Japanese Art Education” and “Sys- 
tematic Color Configuration”. 

Of the main lectures perhaps the most 
impressive were the ones by Profes- 
sors Portmann and Viktor Lowenfeld. 
Portmann told his audience that liv- 
ing organisms have an urge for self- 
representation that goes far beyond 
the immediate satisfaction of needs 
or the rules of adjustment. This urge 


of self-expression also characterizes 
man and it can be most directly ful- 
filled by engaging in artistic activi- 
ties. The significance of this well- 
documented biological law for the 
development of human 
obvious. 


nature is 


Professor Lowenfeld in a convincing 
—even moving—speech reported on 
two long-range studies dealing with 
the attributes of creativity by his own 
department at Pennsylvania State 
University and by a University of 
California team. A statistically sig- 
nificant correlation was found be- 
tween the two completely independent 
studies, one of which examined top- 
ranking artists and the other leading 
scientists. This proof of the general 
nature of creativity is of tremendous 
importance for the role of art educa- 
tion in our society. 

The well-arranged congress exhibition 
comprised art work ranging from that 
done by kindergartners to students at 
teacher-training institutions. Mainly 
two-dimensional work was _ repre- 
sented; the absence of sculpture was 
conspicuous. The West German show 
impressed the visitor by its variety of 





ARTS AND 


THEME: "OUR TOWN" is the theme of 
the exhibition. Here is a fine opportunity 
to encourage careful observation. Chil- 
dren will discover endless possibilities 
for pictorial compositions based on their 
own community. 


ELIGIBILITY: Any child in a public, pri- 
vate or parochial school in the United 
States from kindergarten through grade 
eight is eligible to submit paintings. 


MATERIALS: Paintings may be made on 
any type of paper or cardboard. Any art 
medium that will not smear may be used 
—crayons, inks, water color or a combi- 
nation of media. 


SIZE: Maximum size for a painting is 
18x24 inches. While there is no minimum 
size, children are encouraged to use 
large paper (preferably 18x24) and fill 
the space with full, brilliant color. 





ACTIVITIES 


Sponsors 3rd National Exhibition of American Child Art 


“OUR TOWN” 


Outstanding paintings to be shown in May, 1959 at Galerie St. Etienne, 
New York City. Available on loan after July 1, 1959, by writing Travel- 
ing Exhibition Service, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


RULES FOR ENTERING EXHIBITION 


MATTING: The work submitted should 
not be matted. Arts and Activities will 
provide mats for each picture included 
in the exhibition. 


IDENTIFICATION: To be eligible for 
the exhibition, each entry must have 
printed on the reverse side the title of 
the picture, the name of the child, his 
age, grade, school, name of feacher, city 
and state. This is important. Be sure this 
information is plainly shown on the back 
of each painting. 


MAILING: All pictures must be mailed 
flat between heavy cardboards. They 
must be mailed postpaid and post- 
marked not later than February |, 1959, 
to: 
F. Louis Hoover, Editor 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES EXHIBITION 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 
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The Famous 
KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER'S WHEEL 
Write for FREE information 
H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 
Route Two, Dept. AA, Crestline, Ohio 





(Write in No. 15 on inquiry Card) 





Write for literature 
UNUSUAL GLAZES ¢ 
TOOLS ° 


MOLDS 
MOSAICS @ SLIP 


CREEK-TURN 


Hainesport, N. J. Dept. AA 








(Write in number 27 on Inquiry Card) 


Ist STEP TO BETTER 












THOMPSON 
ENAMELS & MATERIALS 


for teachers, students, 
hobbyists, professionals 


Everyone appreciates the better results, the im- 
proved workmanship, the beautiful pieces you 
get with T C T Enamels. For 65 years, we have 
emphasized quality, value and service to enam- 
elers . . . new offer over 150 shades of enamel 
colors in lump and powder plus, opalescent, 
crackle, glaze paint, separation enamel, threads 
liquid gold. 


| NEW for GLASS DECORATIONS | 


We offer a full line of Ice Colors for firing on 
lass. Write for complete information. 








We also supply: Kilns, Findings, Metal Shapes, 
Chains, Trivets, Frames, Wire 
= 


Write For NEW FREE Catalog 


@ ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 


1539 Deerfield Road, Dept. AA + Highiand Part, Iii. 
(Write in No. 25 on Inquiry Card) 
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DO IT YOURSELF gm 
VG 


DO IT Vousses? 


*® Windew Sills you the Booklet listing 
* Well Pleques over 200 Patterns 
the cotolog FREE. 
Modern Mosorcs Division 


c will 


The Copper Shop Division 


IMMERMAN & SONS 


Dept. MC 24 2185 E. I4th St. ¢ Cleveland 15, Ohio 





What's 
Your 
Interest? 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
Free Catalog—102 Big Pages 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leather- 
craft, Metalcrafts, Enameling, Woodenware, 
Mosaic Tile, Ceramics, Art Supplies, many 
others. Since 1910. Write for free catalog 
today. Dept. AA-1 


SAXCRAFTS (pivision oF SAX BROS., INC.) 
1111 N. 3rd St. © Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 











(Write in No. 22 on Inquiry Card) 


a WHOLESALE 
FREE catatoc 
FINEST ART MATERIALS 
40% -53% OFF ise i 


Studio tested 

Materials 
Water Celers — Tempera — Crayons 
Pastels — Paper — Brushes — Oil Paints 
Canvas — Books 


Write for free samples and cataleg. 


UTRECHT LINENS yc vou is bar's 
Manufacturers & Distributors 
(Write in number 26 on Inquiry Card) 


TOOLS and SUPPLIES 


that will help you in 


teaching Arts and Crofts 
Our illustrated Catal de- 
scribes and prices all the 
necessary tools and sup- 
plies you'll need. For 





Looms, weaving materials 
and instruction 


tery, reed, etc. 
J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
; 266 Main St. 
Cambr: 


’ 
YOUR FREE CATAI 


(Write in No. 11 on Inquiry Card) 





techniques and the generally high 
artistic standards. There were a few 
non-objective paintings and drawings 
included. In the French section paint- 
ings of kindergarten and elementary 
pupils showed a remarkable beauty 
and child-centered quality. Japan 
presented a large group of western- 
type wood cuts. The Swiss exhibitors 
exemplified the systematic develop- 
ment of child expression and its guid- 
ance by competent teaching. The 
well-arranged Czechoslovak — section 
contained examples of old Czech and 
Slovak folk art motifs. In contrast to 
the Czech exhibit, the East German 
show contained a large number of 
propaganda motifs. Visitors were 
struck by the thoroughly realistic 
manner of art representation in both 
countries, 

An interesting sidelight for Ameri- 
cans lay in the fact that the style of 
painting, often associated with art in 
American elementary and junior high 
schools—large papers, strong colors, 
thickly mixed paints, black contours 
—has spread to a number of Euro- 
pean countries, including the east 
zone of Germany! 

Throughout the international Con- 
gress, it was apparent that art educa- 
tion has made great strides, but in 
many countries it has not yet 
achieved the position it urgently de- 
serves within a framework of a vital 
general education. » 





Pencil 


(continued from page 9) 

adults. The reasons for the preference 
among adults are surely different 
from those of young children but the 
satisfactions are every bit as great. 
Among the pupils of junior and high 
school levels the pencil plays a vital 
role in their expressive growth and 
development. The element of security 
with the medium is an important 
factor. Many times a pupil will ven- 
ture into new and fertile fields of ex- 
pression with a pencil that might be 
closed to him in other media. During 
the adolescent period. growing aware- 
ness and interest in portraiture and 
figure study are complemented by the 
contributions that a pencil can make. 
It can produce a line with a flexible 
range of value and thickness. It can 
he experimented with in its handling 
to produce a smudge, a rubbing or a 
fine discrimination of lights and 
darks. A wide range of textural effects 


can be produced through experiment- 
ing with different strokes, changes o/ 
pressure, and by changing the work- 
ing surface on which the drawing is 
being made. It can be corrected with 
an eraser and can be manipulate:! 
effectively with a chamois, rubbe:! 
with a finger or softened with 
stump. Drawing pencils may be pur 
chased as hard as a 9H, for a ver 
light value, to a 6B, which produces 
a rich black. It is a relatively nea‘ 
medium to work with and it possesse; 
the technical discipline qualities foun:! 
in pen and ink as well as the ex- 
pressive tonal range associated witli 
chalks and charcoal. Pencil drawings 
may be made relatively permanent h) 
spraying with fixative. 

The pencil point can produce finite 
details in landscape, portraiture and 
figure work. It helps the young artist 
to give linear emphasis in designed 
compositions that is often lacking in 
efforts obtained with other materials. 
Its flexibility can be observed in the 
sketchbooks of our students as well 
in the work done in the classroom. 


The pencil has tried hard to keep up 
with new directions. Today we can 
buy pencils whose wood or metal 
jackets encase a wide variety of ma- 
terials such as crayon, water color. 
chalks, charcoal, conte and ceramic 
underglazes. Some of these are highly 
popular and each of these can make 
a contribution. 


In our search for better ways to help 
our students grow creatively, the re- 
quest for the loan of a “good drawing 
pencil” ought to remind us never to 
overlook this important tool for ex- 
pressive growth. e 





Apple-Crate 

(continued from page 31) 

but this was solved by rotating the 
project among the various classes al 
different times. Thus more ideas de- 
veloped for the various machines 
since the boys in the other classes 
were able to observe others’ work and 
in turn incorporate various degrecs 
of improvement on_ several basic 
ideas. 

The gains from this project weie 
many: the painstaking working-ou'l 
of an idea to insure the highest d:- 
gree of success, the importance «f 
scientific principles that remain co:- 
stant, and the most important, ea} 
boy mastering a particular proble:n 
in his own way. ° 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
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advertising art illustration 


CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
send for catalog 
No. 23 


(Write in No. 8 on Inquiry Card) 


DON’ T THROW IT AWAY! 


use odds ‘n ends to make 
clever and useful items for sea- 
sonal grovp projects, gifts and 
saleable merchandise for bazaars. 
Here is a@ jam-packed 40-page 
two-color monthly magazine for 
teachers and leaders on a limited 
budget leoking for fresh new 
idecs. Charter subscription only 
$1.50 (10 issues). 


Introductory offer: 
ovr 25¢ copy only 








P WRITE BETTY ADAMS 


IDEAS UNLIMITED 


5865 Lincoln Ave. @ Chicago 45, Ill. 











(Write in No. 13 on Inquiry Card) 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 

to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 

tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 

Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. 
Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


(Write in No. 9 on Inquiry Card) 








12 OZ. SQUEEZE BOTTLE 
FOR TEMPERA AND OTHER 
LIQUIDS. 


TRANSLUCENT PLASTIC SHOWS 
COLOR CONTENT. 


PACKED 12 TO A SET FOR ALL 
YOUR COLORS. 

USED BY ART, GRADE, AND 
CRAFT TEACHERS. $7.20 PER 
SET POSTPAID WITH 
SCHOOL PURCHASE ORDER. 


LAMP PRODUCTS BOX 34 ELMA, W. Y. 
OR J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
LYONS, N.Y. UNION, N. J. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











(Write in No. 16 on Inquiry Card) 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER-- 
COIT’S PEN KIT 


4 Pens & 2 Bottles of beak 
>| 





Easier Poster Lettering 
Writes clear, sharp strokes 
Can’t smudge or spread 


Instruction sheet 


FREE and price list. 


BRIDGEPORT PEN CO., Box 892A, Bpt., Conn. 
(Write in No. 5 on Inquiry Card) 
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4" 





Shop Talk 


(continued from page 4) 


in heliochrome and collections that are 
already arranged in proper series for ease 
of presentation for you and quick com- 
prehension by your students. One of the 
largest of these suppliers, for example, 
can provide you with a “Masters of Paint- 
ing” colored slide series consisting of 25 
slides with an instruction booklet keyed 
to the slides and their painters, packaged 
in a compact plastic slide tray for $15.00. 
This same firm provides excellent quality, 
small-size reproductions especially for 
school use as well as inexpensive books 
of entire collections. For listings and 
prices of fine art for your class room, write 
No. 248 on your Inquiry Card. 


easy-to-use 16mm 
projector has just 
audio-visual 


The SPECIALIST 


A new high quality 


sound motion picture 


been designed especially for 
instruction in schools. 





FILMOSOUND, available at a surprisingly 
low price, features an oval speaker built 
into the projector case and front-positioned 
so that it is always directed at the audi- 
ence. It retains all the rugged reliable 
mechanisms of higher-priced units in Bell 
& Howell's FILMOSOUND line but it has 
been simplified by the removal of clutch 
and reverse features for 
the classroom. For data on this special 
school product manufactured by Bell & 
Howell, write No. 249 on your Inquiry 
Card. 


broader use in 


materials in 
produced by the 
General Pencil 
Company — thin- 
lead 
pencils that per- 
mit erasure, of- 
fice pencils in 


Among the finest drawing 


the country are those 


colored 


five degrees with 
“lanolized” lead. 
layout and 
sketching pencils, graphite and carbon 
sticks, grey chalks and drawing pencil 
kits (see cut). GENERAL’s new charcoal 
white is a sensational new 
want to try. 





pencil you'll 
Brochures describing these 
products include hints on pencil drawing 
that will stimulate new interest in this 
basic technique in your classroom. For 
more information, write No. 250 on your 
Inquiry Card. 2 








CUT-OUT LETTERS 


OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 
$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 1%” manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
Red, black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only 
one color & size per set. Reusable adhesive 
$1/pack. — by mail _or write for free samples. 
C.0.D. is ok. S 
MUTUAL AlDs, Dept. “50 


1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 














(Write in No. 18 on Inquiry Card) 


\\i 
Whe IMs - 


A simple pitti * 
explanation of these styles 
» of modern ner — 


= CUBISN= 
> IMPRESSIONISIA = 
NON-OBJECTIVE- 


Produced by Wayne Thiebaud, Sacra- 
mento Junior College, using fine paint- 
ings from museum collections. Each film 
7 minutes color, rent $3.00, sale $60.00; 
series $165.00. Order 

your prints today. 


FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
(Write in No. 4 on Inquiry Card) 








FREE 


School Discount Catalog 


BOOKS COVERING: 
Silk Screen Printing 

Linoleum Block Printing 

Fabric Decoration 

Leathercraft 

Ceramics 

Wood Carving 

Weaving 

Art Metal 

Plastics 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Publishing Company 


Dept. AA Bloomington, Illinois 











(Write in No. 17 on Inquiry Card) 
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of each issue 
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and Audio-Visual Guide 
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Macaroni sculpture, Sept. °58, p 32-33 
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National Exhibition of American Child 
Art, Third, Sept. °58, p 14-15 

Nelson, George, Nov. “58, p 26-27 

News of art education, see Professionally 


Speaking... 
°o 


Our Own Stone Age Art, Oct. '58, p 15-17 


“Our Town”, Sept. ’58, p 14-15 
Outdoor painting, Sept. ’58, p 30-31, 41 
P-O-R 

Painting Under Glass, Sept. °58, p 16-17, 4 | 

Parent Teachers Association activities, No 
58, p 14-17, 45 

Parents’ Try-It-Yourself Workshop, No 
58, p 14-17, 45 

Pencil is Basic, The, Jan. °59, p 13-15 

Pencil sketching, Jan. °59, p 6-9, 40; p 1) 
12; p 13-15; p 18-21 

Pereira, Irene Rice, Sept. °58, p 26-27 

Photogrammatical Wizardry, Sept. °58, 
18-21 

Photography, Sept. °58, p 18-21; Nov. °5 
p 22-23, p 28-31 

Pickens, Alex L., see Professionally Spea! 
ing... 

Pinellas County, Fla., Jan. °59, p 26-28 

Place for His Head, A, Dec. ‘58, p 12-1 
37 

Pleasures and Perils of Block Printing. 
Oct. °58, p 30-33 

Plying Needle and Thread, Sept. “58, p 1) 
12 

Pottery, Sept. °58, p 22-23 

Print-making, Oct. °58, p 12-14 

Professionally Speaking . . ., 
page of each issue 

Puppets Chase Us Into the Library, Oct. 58 
p 3435, 43 

Putting Teeth Into Art Concepts, Jan. °59. 
p 34-35 


see content- 


S-T 

Safety posters, Nov. °58, p 24-25 

St. Martin of Tours, Jan. °59, p 22-23 

St. Pierre, Girard, Oct. °58, p 18-19 

Sanderson, Gretchen S., Nov. °58, p 36-37 

Scholastic Art Awards, 1958, The, Oct. °58. 
p 6-11, 46 

School With a View, A, Oct. °58, p 36-39 
45 

Sculpture, Nov. "58, p 12-13, 46; Jan. °59 
p 22-23 

Seasons, Barbara, Oct. °58, p 30-33 

Shop Talk, see contents page of each issue 

Sketching from life, Dec. 58, p 20-25, 42 

Staten, Catherine, Sept. °58, p 6-9 

Stewart, Robert L., Jan. °59, p 29-31, 40 

Stitchery, Sept. °58, p 10-12; Dec. °58; p 
18-19 

Tin can creche, Dec. °58, p 12-13, 37 

Two Feet Under, Nov. °58, p 22-23 

U-V-W 

Urkles and Brinkles Run Rampant, Nov 
58, p 32-35, 41 

Waggott, Harry C., Jr., Oct. "58, p 24-25 

Waldo, Octavia Capuzzi, Sept. °58, p 32-35 
Oct. °58, p 12-14; Nov. °58, p 2425 

Weaving, Nov. ’58, p 6-11, 43 

Wennhold, Ernest Ly Sept. °58, p 10-12 
Oct. °58, p 15-17 

We Practice With Paper, Sept. °58, p 2 
29, 35 

We Solved the Lamination Mystery 
Jan. °59, p 32-33 

Wessell, Helen M., Oct. "58, p 29 

Wilson, Louise, Dec. "58, p 34-35 

Winship, Ruth H., Nov. °58, p 36-37 

Wood construction, Jan, '59, p 29-31, 40 

X-Y-Z 

Yarn Spells a Skeinful, Sept. °58, p 24-25 

Yesterday's Newspaper Makes News! De: 
‘58, p 14-16 
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